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From the United States Gazette. 

The History of Life. 

I saw an infant in its mother’s arms, 
And left it sleeping: 

Years passed—I saw a girl wit woman's charms, 
In sorrow, weeping. 

Years passed—I saw a mother with her child, 
And o’er it languish: 

Years brought me back—yet through her tears she 
In deeper anguish. [smiled, 


* [left her-—years had vanished—-I returned, 


And stood before her; 

A lamp beside the childless widow burned— 
Grief’s mantle o’er her. 

In tears I found her whom I left in tears, 
On God relying, 

And I returned again in after years, 
And found her dying. 

An infant first, and thena maiden fair— 
A wife—a mother-- 

And then a childless widow in despair— 
Thus met a brother. 

Agd thus we meet on earth, and thus we part, 
To meet, oh never! 

Till death beholds the spirit leave the heart, 
To live forever. H. S. G. 





Original Translations from the French. 
The Leper of the City of Aosto. 
(Concluded.) 

“One would thirk,” said the officer, ‘‘that 
heaven had been pleased to embitter the sad 
enj@ ments that she gave you.” 

‘But then at least,” replied the Leper, ‘I 
was not alone, ‘the presenee of my sister 
gave some interest to my existence. I heard 
the sound of her footsteps in my solitude.— 
When, at the break of day, I came forth to 
pray under the trees, I heard the door of the 
tower open gently, and my sister’s voice as- 
cended with mine to the throne of Omnipo- 
tence. In the evening, when I watered my 
garden, she used to walk here in this very 
epot, as the sun was setting, and I would see 
her shadow, as it passed and re-passed over 
my flowers ; at such moments also, though I 
saw her not, I had visible tokens of her pre- 
sence. Now, no more can I pick up a with- 
ered flower, or a branch of some shrub, that 
she may have dropped in her path. I am 
alone; there are no longer any movements of 
life around me, and the pathway which led 
to her favorite arbor is already overgrown 
with grass. Without appearing to think of 
me, she constantly watched some opoortunity 
of giving me pleasure. After having been 
absent from my chamber, when I would enter 
it at times, I would find there vases of fresh 
flowers ; at other times, the choicest fruits, 
that she had gathered for me herself. I dared 











| a 
not to render her the same services, and 


I had even begged her not to come into my 
room ; but who can set bounds toa > »ffec- 
tion of a sister? One instance will give you 
some idea of her tenderness towaydS me :— 
one night I paced my room with heavy steps, 
afflicted almost beyond endurance. At mid- 
night, having seated myself to rest a moment. 
I heard a slight noise at the door of my 
chamber. I approached and listened: judge 
of my astonishment, when I found it was my 
sister, kneeling in prayer upon the threshold 
of my door! She had heard my moans; her 
tenderness made her fearful of disturbing me 
by entering, but she waited near me, that 
she might give me assistance, should it be- 
come necessary. I heard her in a low voice 
repeating the Miseriri. I threw myself upon 
my knees near the door, and without inter- 
rupting her, repeated the same words men- 
tally, while my eyes streamed with tears.— 
Who would not have been moved by such 
affection? When I thought her prayer had 
ceased, I said to her, in a subdued voice, 
Adieu, my sister, retire to thy couch—I feel 
somewhat better; may God bless and reward 
thee for thy goodness. She withdrew in si- 
lence, and I doubt not her prayer was heard, 
for I attained afterwards some hours of tran- 
quil sleep.” 

‘*How sad must those days have been which 
followed the death of your sister,” remarked 
the officer. 

‘*For a long time I remained in a kind of 
stupor, which prevented my fully realizing 
the extent of my misfortune, but when I ve- 
covered sufficiently to feel my desolate con- 
dition, reason was ready to abandon her 
throne. This epoch in my life will always 


be doubly sad, recalling at the same time the | 
greatest misfortune I ever suffered, and the | 


crime which I was nearly tempted to com- 
mit.” 


me to banish the idea, when a trifling oceur- 
rence, and one apparently little calculated to 
give me annoyance, was nearly the cause of 
my losing heaven. Some years since, a little 
dog had become ours; my sister loved it, and 
from the time of her death, this poor animal 
had been to me truly a consolation. His ug- 
liness was doubtless the reason of his seeking 
refuge in our d#elling. He had been neg- 
lected by every one, but still he was a treas- 
ure for the house of the Leper. In gratitude 
for the goodness of heaven in sending us this 
friend, my sister cailed him Mirade, and his 
name, contrasted with his extreme ugliness, 
together with his continual playfulness, had 
frequently caused us to forget our sorrows. 
Notwithstanding my constant watchfulness. 
he sometimes made his escape, but I had 
never thought that could be injurious to any 
one. However, some of the inhabitants of 
the city became alarmed, and feared that he 
would bring my disease among them. They 
determined to enter their complaints to the 
magistrate, who ordered that my dog should 
be slain immediately. Soldiers, accompanied 
by some of the inhabitants, immediately came 
to put in execution this cruel order. They 
tied a cord around his neck in my presence, 
and dragged him after them. When he came 
to the garden gate, I could not avoid looking 
at him for the last time ; I saw him turn his 
eyes to me imploringly for that assistanee | 
‘had not in my power to give him. They 
would have drowned him in the Loire, but 
the populace who awaited without stoned him 
to death. I heard his cries,and retreated into 
my tower, more dead than alive. My trem- 
bling knees could not support me; I threw 
myself upon my bed in a state of feeling im- 
possible to deseribe. My grief did not per- 
mit me to view the order as just; I looked 
|upon it as a piece of barbarity, as dreadful as 





\it was unnecessary; and although I am now 


“A crime! I cannot believe you capable of | ashamed of the feel'ags which had possession 


one.” 

“Tt is too true; and in relating to you the 
history of this period of my life, I feel deep- 
ly that I will lower myself very muchin your 
esteem. But I will not paint myself better 
than | am, and you perhaps will pity, even 
while condemning me. During moments of 
extreme melancholy,#he thought of termina- 
ting my own existence had at times occurred 
to me, but the fear of God had always enabled 


| of me at that timc, | cannot still think of it 


without horror. I passed the whole day in 
the greatest agitation. They had snatched 
from me the last living creature that I could 
love, and this new blow had caused my 
wounded heart to bleed afresh. Such was 
my situation; the same day, at sunset, I 
seated myself upon this stone,where you are 
now sitting ; and, as I sat reflecting on my 
sad fate, I observed, near those two beech 
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trees which terminate the hedge, a young 
couple who had been recently married; they 
walked slowly, their arms interwoven. Sud- 
denly I saw them pause, and the young wo- 
man rested her head upon the bosom of her 
husband, who clasped her in his arms with 
transport. I felt my heart choaked—I shall 
acknowledge it to you, envy for the first time 
was awakened in my bosom: never had the 
imege of happiness been so forcibly present- 
ed tome. I followed them with my eyes to 
the end of the field, and until they were con- 
cealed from me by yonder group of trees.— 
Suddenly cries of joy struck upon my ear— 
they had met their united families who came 
to seek them. Old men, women and children 
surrounded them—lI heard the confused mur- 
mur of joy—I saw through the trees their 
gy dresses, and the whole group seemed to 
breathe an atmosphere of happiness. I could 
not support the sight—I turned away my 
eyes—the torments of hel] were gnawing at 
my heart. I hurried precipitately to my cell. 
God ! how deserted !—how dark, how tright- | 








ful did it appear to me! It is here, then, | 
said J, that my dwelling is forever fixed—it | 


The Eternal has spread abroad happiness— | 


One who could console me. Why, said I, | 
were my eyes opened to the light of day t—| 


to respond, ‘Woe to thee—woe to thee!’ I 
took a lamp, resolving to set fire to my dwel- 
ling. I descended into the lowest chamber, 
carrying with me dried branches and vines : 
it was the room my sister had occupied, and 
I had not entered it since her death. Her 
arm chair was standing where I had last seen 
it. I experienced a shudder of fear on seeing 
her veil and some other articles of clothing, 
scattered through her dwelling. The last 
words she had spoken to me before she left 
me, returned to my thoughts: ‘I will not 
abandon thee, even in death ; remember that 


I shall be present during thy sufferings.’ As 


I laid the lamp upon the table, I observed 


that the braid by which she had suspended a 


cross around her neck was placed between 
tle leaves of her Bible. At this sight I drew 


back with holy horror: the depth of the 
abyss into which I was about to precipitate 
myself was suddenly presented to my recov- 
Trembling, I approached the 
There, cried I to myself, there is the 
| assistance she promised me; and as I drew 


ering vision. 
Bible. 


left there for me. 


dissipated in a moment. 


on my memory : 


‘My dear Brother—Very soon I shall be 


Fora long time I 
he has poured it out in torrents on all who clasped the precious letter to my heart, be- 
who breathe ; but I alone am without assis- ‘fore I could obtain resolution to read it. Af- 
tance, without friends, without a companion. | ter throwing myself upon my knees to im- 
What a dreadful destiny! Filled with the| plore divine mercy, I opened it, and read the 
saddest thoughts, I forgot that there was following words, which are deeply engraven 


in the evening appeared like a dream; my 
first movement was to raise my eyes to hea- 
ven in gratitude for my preservation from the 
greatest of misfortunes. The firmament had 
never appeared to me so serene and beautiful. 
One star shone brightly before my win- 
dow. I gazed at it for some length of time 
with inexpressible pleasure, in thanking God 
that I still lived tosee it, and I experienced 
a sweet consolation in the thoughts that its 
rays penetrated even to the sad cell of the 
Leper. I returned to my chamber, more 
tranquil, and employed the remainder of the 
night in reading the book of Job—the holy 
enthusiasm excited in my soul by its perusal 
dissipated completely the sad ideas that had 
possesseed me. I had never been subject to 
that extreme depression during the life of my 
sister: to know that she was near me, allevi- 
ated my greatest agony, and the thought of 
her affection was alone sufficient to console 
and encourage me. Compassionate stranger, 
say God preserve you from ever being obli- 
ged to live alone. My sister, my companion 





| the cross from the book, I found a piece of| is no more, but heaven will give strength to 
writing concealed, that my good sister had 
Tears, that had forsaken 
is here, then, where, dragging out a misera- the fountain dried up by despajr, now burst 
ble existence, I am to await my lonely death. forth in torrents—all my fatal resolves were 


endure life with fortitude. I hope it will give 
it to me—I pray for it in the sincerity ef my 
heart.” 

“What was the age of your sister when 
you lost her?” “ 

‘¢ She was scarcely twenty-five years of 
age, but her sufferings caused her to appear 
much older. Notwithstanding the disease 
to which she was a prey, and which had al- 
tered her features, she would have been beau- 
tiful, had it not been for a dreadful paleness, 
which gave her the appearance of a hiving 


Why has nature been alone cruel and unjust called to leave you, but I will never abandon | corpse.” 


tome? Like a disinherited child, 1 see the | you: from that heaven, where I hope to go, 


‘‘She died very young,” remarked the 


rich patrimony bestowed on the human fami-|I will watch over you, and will pray our| officer. 


ly, and the unkind heavens refuse my por- | Heavenly Father to give you strength to sup- 


tien. 


‘s Her feeble and delicate constitution wes 


No, no, cried J, at last, there is no| port your life with resignatien, until it may | unable to resist such a combination of mis- 


happiness for me on earth—long enough has | please him to unite us in another world.—| fortunes. For some time, I perceived her 
the earth been poisoned by bearing me—may Then shall I be able to show how much [| death was inevitable, and such was her sad 
she open and swallow me, and leave no trace |love you. Nothing will there prevent my | State, I was constrained to wish for it. Ga- 
of my odious existence! As my insensate | approaching you, and nothing shall separate | zing at her from day to day, gradually decli- 
rage increased, the idea of self destruction|us, I leave thee the small cross which I ning, | observed with a bitter joy that her 
seized me and occupied my every thought.— | have always worn—it has often consoled my sufferings were drawing to a close. Her 
At last, I formed the dreadful resolution of | sufferings. Remember, when you look upon strength had been failing for a month. I 
setting fire to my retreat, and of consuming | jt, that my dying wish was that my brother watched her in her hourly faintings, from 
myself in the ruins, together with every | might live and die a Christian.’ which at times I thought she would never 
thing that would leave a trace of me. Wild,| ‘Beloved sister! it shall never quit me—I | T¢over- One evening (it was about the first 
furious, I went out into the fields—I wander- | wi}] carry it with me to the tomb—it will of August) she appeared so exceedingly fee- 
ed sometime in the shades about my dwel-| open for me the gates of heaven, that my ble that I would not leave her. She was 
linng. Involuntary groans burst from my|¢rime had nearly closed forever. Having seated in her arm chair, not having been able 
bosom, that even startled myself, in the si-|read it, I felt myself becoming weak, ex- to rest upon & bed for some days. I seated 
lence of the night. I returned despairing to | hausted by the variety of my emotions—a myself before her, and in or deepest oo 
my dwelling, crying aloud, Woe to thee,—| mist overspread my eyes, and for some time, | "©**, We had our last sre - — not 
woe to thee, O Leper! and, as if every thing | I lost both the remembrance of my afflictions, restrain my _ s—a crue — ay ~. 
was hastening my destruction, I heard the|and the consciousness of my existence. The tated pr Why do es weep? a ¢ — 
echo from the castle of Bramafar repeating | night had advanced considerably ere I came | © Why do you a mj a0 “ = wi 

the words distinctly. I paused at the door|to myself. In proportion as my recollection | not leave thee when I die, w pre 











of the tower, overwhelmed with horror, and | returned, I experienced a feeling of indeseri- | sent with thee in thy extreme sufferings.’— 
the feeble echo from the mountain continued bable peace. 





Every thing that had passed’ Some moments after, she expressed a wish 
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to be carried out of the tower, that she might 
pray beneath her favorite hazle trees—she 
had passed the greater part of her time there 
in the summer season. ‘I would wish,’ said 
she, ‘to gaze on the heavens while dying.’ 1 
did nBt, however, believe that her hour was 
so near. I attempted to lift her in my arms: 
‘Only support me,’ said she, ‘perhaps I shall 
still have strength to walk.’ I conducted 
her slowly to the hazle trees. I procured a 
cushion of the dried leaves she had collected 
together, and having spread over her a man- 
tle, to protect her from the dews of the eve- 
ning, I placed myself near her; but she re- 
quested to be alone in her last meditation. I 
went some distance, without losing sight of 
her; I saw the mantle raised trom time to 
time, and her white hands lifted in supplica- 
tion to heaven. On my return to the thicket, 
she asked for water. I carried it to her in a 
enp; she raised it to her lips, but could not 
drink. ‘I feel that I am dying,’ said she to 
me, turning her head aside, ‘my thirst will 
soon be forever quenched. Support me, my 
brother ; aid thy sister in passing through 
this wished for, and yet dreadful change ; 
sustain me; repeat the prayer for the dying.’ 
Thes. were the last words she spoke. I laid 
her head upon my bosom, and repeated the 
prayers for the dying. During three hours, 
I supported her in the last struggles of na- 
ture; the spark at last went out gently, and 
her soul disengaged itself without effort from 
the body.” 

Upon concluding his recital, the Leper 
covered his face with his hands, while tears 
choaked the utterance of the stranger. After 
a few moments of silence, the Leper rose:— 
“Stranger,” said he, ‘‘When sorrow or dis- 
appointment overtakes you, think then,think 
of the hermit of the city of Aosto, and your 
visit to him will not have been an useless 
one.” 


They walked together to the garden gate. 
When the officer was about leaving, he drew 
his glove upon his right hand,and said, ‘* You 
have never clasped the hand of any one: 
grant me the favor of taklng mine ; it is that 
of a friend, who is deeply interested in your 
fate.” 

The Leper recoiled, with an expression of 
affrighted astonishment; then, raising his 
eyes and hands to heaven, ‘‘God of goodness, 
cried he, ‘‘ shower thy choicest blessings on 
this compassionate man.” 

“Grant me, then, one other favor,” said 
the traveller. ‘I leave you, and possibly 
we may not meet in a long time ; can we not 
with necessary precautions sometimes write 
to each other? To hear from you would be 
a satisfaction to me, and could I in any way 
alleviate one tedious hour, it would afford me 
the greatest happiness.” 


The Leper reflected a long time. ‘*Why,” 
said he, at last, ‘‘do I seek to deceive my- 
self? I ought to have no society. God 
should be my only friend. We will meet 
again in time. Adieu, generous stranger— 
adieu forever.” 

The traveller departed ; the Leper shut 
and bolted the gate, and retired to his soli- 
tude. 





From the Hamilton Courier. 
A Tales 

Tue sun shone brightly over the tops of 
the tall trees and the wind blew a slight 
breeze, as I was strolling along the banks of 
a river, and gazing on the silver stream as 
it passed on in its meandering course towards 
the ocean.—The scene was picturesque and 
beautiful. On one hand the lofty mountains 
reared their majestic heads above the clouds, 
and seemed to pierce the firmament of Hea- 
ven—on the other the beautiful stream glid- 
ed silently along on its way to the ‘ world of 
waters.’ As I paced slowly along the silken 
banks, I indulged in a most pleasing revery. 
The scenes otf my childhood came floating 
upon memory like a fairy dream. How fleet 
are the moments of our existence! Years 
had elapsed since | engaged in the pastimes 
of boyhood, and yet the events of those 
scerfes seemed to have transpired but yester- 
day. As calmly and almost as imperceptibly 
as the wasters of the gentle stream pass on 
to their final destiny, had my life thus far 
passed away. I looked forward into the fu- 
ture, and fancied I could foresee the time 
when my character would be established as 
firm, and the honor attached to my name as 
high and lofty as the mountains which reared 
their heads beside me. I had not indulged 
long in this pleasing mood before the noise 
of a water-fall at no great distance attracted 
my attention. Quickening my pace, I soon 
arrived at the foot of a litthe eminence, from 
the top of which the water coursed its way 
down over the rocks and formed a most beau- 
tiful and romantic scene. The sun was still 
shining in all its splendor, and the continual 
splash of water caused the formation of a de- 
lhightful rainbow. Atthe top of the eminence 
over which the waters were rolling, a party 
of ladies and gentlemen had already as- 
sembled, and were admiring the sublimity of 
the scene. Being acquainted with one or 
two of the party, I soon joined them, and 
participated in all its gaiety and loveliness. 

The prospect was truly enchanting—but 
my senses had almost become bewildered 
with another scene still more enchanting and 
lovely. Ata little distance up the river, a 
marble slab had been erected in rememberance 
of some Indian massacre, and a few of the 
company had clastered around it. One of 
these was a female. Smile not, gentle rea- 
der, that I should become enchanted in the 
presence of a lovely lady—for she was—~aN 
ance.! Her brow was as white and as fair 
as the polished marble on which she was lean- 
ing. Her eye—oh, I will not, I cannot de- 
scribe it—but as she smiled upon me when 
my name was announced methought the arch 
of the rainbow had been transferred to her 
brow, its vermillion to her cheek, and its va- 
rious hues of fire flashed in her lovely blue 
eyes. Her lip!—my pen refuses to do its 
office, I cannot describe it—but her snow 





white neck, and the graceful folds of her 
dress !—TI see her still! oh, she still lives in 





my fancy! A proposal was made to walk 
farther up the river. 1 offered my arm, and 
we walked slowly along, she iring the 
surrounding scenery, and I enchanted and 
bewildered with herself. We walked much 
slower than the rest of the company, and I 
had an opportunity of conversing with her. 
If I nad before admired her person, I was 
now completely captivated with her mind. 
Her eyes had seemed like ‘deep wells of 
knowledge,’ but oh, how delightful the sound 
of her voice as_she developed the treasures 
of her mind. Reader, for the first time in 
my life, I was in love! the deep caverns of 
my heart had been pierced, its secret recess- 
es had been penetrated. The rest of the 
company had turned a winding in the river, 
and we were alone. I thought this was the 
time for me to disclese my passion, and, 
dropping upon one knee, I took her soft 
white hand in mine, and pressing it to my 
lips, revealed to her the feelings of my heart. 
She stood motionless tor a moment as if in 
astonishment, then gently bidding me rise, 
she said—‘‘I pardon you, sir, you are igno- 
norant of my situation—I am married !’ 

I escorted her to the rest of the company, 
and hastily took my leave. I walked up the 
river some distance and arrived at the top of 
a steep precipiece, which hung over the river. 
Seating myselfupon a rock, I gave full vent 
to my anguish. All my hopes were blasted. 
Shame and confusion seized upon me. I arose 
and walked to the edge of the precipice. 
’Twas a fearful sight ! but my purpose was 
fixed. 1 took off my hat, laid my watch upon 
a mossy hillock, and again approached the 
precipice. Ejaculating a short prayer, I 
sprang headlong into tie foaming abyss be- 
low ! * * . 

Be not alarmed, gentle reader, for instead 
of leaping into eternity, as 1 anticipated, 
I found myself at anchor on the floor of my 
study and the fond anticipations in which I 
had indulged were realised in an almost frac- 
tured skull, and my dreams of love and ro- 


mance completely cured by the severe head 
ache which ensued ! 





THERE is no profession, in which a young 
man can propose to engage, in which, a taste 
for literature and general information, will 
not be of infinite service to him.—If it be, 
(though that can scarce ever happen) not 
immediately necessary to his business, yet in 
his hours of leisure, he will derive therefrom, 
a fund of much real pleasure and benefit : 
nothing being more painful or disgusting, 
than a man flying from himself, for want of 
materials to entertain his own mind, when 


a well chosen book will so effectually supply 
them. 





Relaxation, 

Our very pleasures, even the best, will 
fatigue, if not relieved by variety. The mind 
cannot be always upon the stretch; nor at- 
tentive to the same object however pleasing. 
Relaxation is as necessary as activity to keep 
the soul inits due equipoise. No innocent 
and rational amusement, however trifling it 
may seem to the rigid or the proud, is below 
the regard of a rational creature, which 
keeps the mind in tune, and unbends it from 
more serious pursuits. 





Tur water that flows from a spring does — 


not congeal in the winter ; and those senti- 
ments of friendship which flow from the 
heart, cannot be frozen by adversity. 
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Little Falls. 


Death, 
Original. 
** Leaves have their time to fall, 


And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath ; 
And stars to set, and all :— 


Tou bast all seasons, for thine om.S Death !* 


irs. Hemans. 
I had a friend in childhood’s hour, 
Companion of my boyish play, 
Plucking, with me, each honied flower 
That bloomed along our halcyon way ; 
But the Destroyer came, and naught could save 
That chili from an untimely grave. 


In youth { had a bosom friend, 
Constant in hours of weal or wo ; 
We said our friendship ne’er should end, 
With time should but the stronger grow ; 
Death came! and called that friend away--- 
It was a voice he must obey. 


And there was one, in manhood’s hour, 
Whose soul was closely joined to mine ; 
It seemed as if no earthly power 
Could desolate pure friendship’s shrine ; 
But ah! the monster Death was near, 
Then came the shroud, the sable bier. 


Ah yes! Death comes at every hour, 
His coming none can tell ; 

He comes to pluck some beautious flower 
That we have loved too well. 


Evoene. 





To Miss H. 
Original. 
Ler others sing in witching strains, 
Of war, or glory ; we are free: 
Then what is war—its perils—pains— 
To thee or me? 


Shall beauty then our praise demand? 
Thy face and form might e’en inspire 
With skill sublime,—the rudest hand 

To strike the lyre. 
No! higher yet my theme of song ; 
For beauty dazzles but an hour, 
But frindship,—Oh how deep, how strong, 

Is friendship’s power. 
When press’d and worn with grief and care, 
Kind friendship can our woes beguile. 
And to the face of dark despair, 

Impart a smile. 
Though glory binds the Hero’s brow 
With wreaths of bay,—and decks his bier ; 
Though fame’s loud trump for him should blow, 

Afar and near ; 
Stull rather than thet crowds should sigh 
For me, or nation’s grief should feel, 
I'd wish that from some kindred eye, 

The tear might steal. 
Then hence all thoughts of wealth and fame, 
To friendship’s shrine I'll bend the knee ; 
Though poet's call thee “ but a name,” 

I'll trust in thee. 
And thou, to whom these lines are penn’d, 
That friendship’s ehrine shall be thy heart— 
And I, dear girl, thy faithful friend, 

Till life depart. 
Yet, haply, friendship’s lasting joys, 
Your heart was never form’d to prove, 
And striving thus to win the prize, 

May turn to love. 
Then, (happy change), I'll bless the day, 
Fond friendship—when I sought thy bower, 
To sing in this rude, homely lay, 

Thy wond’rous power. 


_— 





“ Tus world is a prison in every respect : 

Its walls are the heavens in common; 

The goaler is sim, the prisoners are men, 

And the fetters they're bound with, are women.” 





| 


| 








Adventures of a Ray o. Light. 


Original. 


Wuev chaos was transformed to shapes of 
beauty, I sprang into existence ; when the 
mingled mass of elements gave way to order 
and harmony,I commenced my joyous course. 
Nor have I ceased, though grief hath rent its 
bosom before mine eye, and joy, tripping on 
light fantastic toe, wreathed with garlands 
the polished brow of youth. 

First I descended to the garden of Eden, 
my Father’s chosen spot of innocence, but 
soon the birth-place of man’s defection. Eu- 
phrates, the mirror of majesty, rolled its sil- 
very tide through the midst, reflecting the 
sunny beams of heaven, bathed in the em- 
purpled light of morn. Nature smiled in the 
lovely garniture of spring, and the jocund 
streamlets came bubbling from the mountain's 
height. Sprightly choristers warbled their 
mellifluous strains, which swelled and died 
on the breathless air, like the far off music of 
the lover’s lute. ° ° ° ° 

Adan majestic walked abroad, 

Stamped with the impress of his God! 

Eve slightly trembled by his side, . 
Once nothing, now a lovely bride. 

They twain were one, kindred by birth, 
Destined to people wide the earth. 

Here,thought I, is the artless innocence of 
love, and paragon of earthly bliss. I darted 
fleeter than the lightning’s flash, and beamed 
upon the tranquil brow of the great progeni- 
tor ; from thence to Eve, kindled the radiant 
smile of joy upon her glowing face, trembled 
on her ruby lip, and caught new lustre from 
her sparkling eyeg. * ° ° ° 

The dishevelled hair of Eve streamed on 
the scowling tempest, as the heaven-born an- 
gel drove them from the blooming paradise. 
The tangled locks of Adam writhed like Me- 
dusa’s, as through them the winds sighed 
sadly. Her eloquent eye caught the burning 
ray, as it glistened with the tear of sorrow; 
his demoniac glare turned more ghastly, as 
the full stream fell upon his livid face. 

° 


* * * * 


The flame of Eden’s sword gave way at 
my approach, and I lit upon its dazzling 
edge, and sparkled with a diamond lustre 


upon the princely brow of him who held it. 
* . * * * 


The offerings are brought, the glisteniug 
fruits and the tender lambs. I mingled with 
the heavenly halo that encircled the head of 
the younger, and glanced on the scornful 


brow of the elder. . ke : 
Years knit the wrinkles of age on the brow 
of the murderer. ° ° 7 ” 


I sped to Enoch, the city of Nod, and read 
on his forehead the hot displeasure of Jeho- 
vah. * * * * 

I reposed on the bosom of my parent, the 
great sempiternal source of light and heat, 





through the long chasm of ages, till the 
earth, pregnant with emblazoned deeds of 
daring, called me again from my blissful 
slumber. 


I awoke, spread my triumphant wings, roll- 
ed back the fleecy clouds, fanned the 4ight 
zephyrs waited from the spicy groves of Ara- 
by, and alighted in the winding vales of Par- 
nassus. I shone on the Muses’ insignia of 
royalty, incorporated with their flashy coro- 
nets, reflected from their burnished zones, 
mingled in the mazy dance, and led them to 
the thymy groves of Hybla. 4 zs 


From thence to tna, and saw the bub- 
bling lava in the unfathomable abyss, lightly 
touched the spiry flames that darted from the 
crater, like the hissing tongue from the ad- 
der’s envenomed mouth, wound through its 
labyrinthian caves, and sat upon the curling 
smoke belched from the eternal gap. ‘s 


Then through the gladsome air I sped, 
Borne swift on light and stilly wing, 
Till o’er brave Sparta’s mouldering dead, 

Lieft the roseate hues of spring. 


I crept thro’ the wavy grass, as it mourn 
fully bent over the bleached bones of the 
three hundred heroes, and twined round the 
robe of the airy ghost of Leonidas, as it 
fleeted through the dim caves of Thermo- 
pyle. * * * * 

The dagger of Brutus gleamed in my ra- 
diance, while hastening to the breast of Ce- 
sar, the conqueror of Britain. ° * 


I crept over the languid limbs of Cleopatra, 
as she repesed in magnificence in her sump 
tuous galley, and circled about her waist, 
decked with queenly embroidery. The last 
stream of the declining sun shed richly its 
mellow tints over the armada, as I nestled 
beneath her crown, and beheld the dark curls 
chase one another adown her snowy neck. I 
glided before her inthe shape of Antony, and 
heard the low sigh of love, as her eye gazed 
eagerly on the form. ad ° ® 


I watched her at the Alexandrian feast, 
and sparkled in the wine, as with it blended 
the costly pearl. * ° ° 

O’er the Lybian plains I skimmed, far on 
to the Acropolis of Athens, and alighted in 
the temple of the goddess of wisdom. And 
from thence to the summit of the cloud-kiss- 
ing obelisk of Egypt, and beheld the invading 
Persians, with the haughty Xerxes in the 
van. 

Then graceful as the rolling cloud 
That eddies in the wrathful storm, 
Of nature now the sable shroud, 
And now assuming beauty’s form, 
I fied the scenes of transient earth, 
Where sorrow dims each mortal eye,? 
For brighter spheres, my place of birth, 
Beyond the blue empyreal sky. 


U.M 
April, 1835. 
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Western Scenery. | 
Jerrerson BaRRacks, Sept. 1, 1834. | 
I can say that the two hundred miles which | 
I passed over, of the Mississippi valley, is the 
most delightful country,richest soil and beau- | 
tiful scenery, that ever greeted my vision.— | 
When I saw the western portion of N. York, | 
on my way hither, I thought it was all that | 
the heart could ask for. In Ohio I found 
some spots that surpassed it, and which | 
imagined must be the beau ideal for an agri- | 
culturist. But, ignorant man that I was, 1 
knew nothing of the reality of a fine country, | 
till I crossed the great Illinois. Oh! the | 
spectacle that opened to my astonished eyes, 


= —L———_—===— 


it would sweep it from its channel, but being 
met by the Mississippi like a noble warrior, 
I have seen the two streams flow between 
the same banks, each keeping its own chan- 
nel, and, as it were, disdaining to mix with 
the other—the clear waters and the muddy, 
side by side; and thus do they keep along 
for many miles, presenting a curious specta- 
cle.—St. Albans Repertory. 








A Scene in Virginia, 
On a lovely morning towards the close of a | 
spring, I found myself in a very beautiful | 
part of the Great Valley of Virginia. Spur-| 


red onward by impatience, I beheld the sun| 





saw the place where the visitors have often 
taken the pains to engrave their names upon 
the rock. Here Washington climbed up 
twenty-five feet and carved his own name, 
where it stillremains. Some wishing to im- 
mortalize their names engraved them deep 
and large, while others have tried to climb 
up and insert them high in the nook of fame. 

A few years since, a young man being am- 
bitious to place his name above all others, 
came very near losing his life in the attempt. 
After much fatigue, he climbed up as high as 
possible, but found that the person who be- 
fore occupied his place was taller than him- 
self, and consequently had placed his name 


as we rose from the land to what is called the | rising in splendor and changing the blue tints| above his reach. But he was not thus to be 


“Dry Prairies,” would have drawn exclama- | 


tions of delight from a misanthrope. Faras_ 
the eye could reach, extended a level plain, | 
covered with a luxuriant growth of very su- | 
perior and nutritious, as well as very long 

grass, interspersed with flowers of the most | 
beautiful conformation and most gorgeous | 


hue, with here and there a patch, of one or | 
two rods area, occupied entirely with flowers | 


of one color only, sometimes purple, some- | 


times red, or blue, or yellow, or white, ap- 
pearing in the extent of grassy surface, like 


on the tops of the lofty Allegany mountains | 
into $treams of purest gold, and nature seem-_ 
ed to smile in the freshness of beauty. A 
ride of fifteen miles, and a pleasant wood- 
land ramble of about two, brought myself 
and companion to the great .Watural Bridze. | 
Although I had been looking anxiously for- | 
ward to this time, and my mind had been’ 
considerably excited by expectation, yet I 
was not altogether prepared for the visit.— 
| This great work of nature is considered by | 
|many as the second great curiosity of our 
/country, Niagara Falls being the first. Ido! 


stars in the heavens—the whole waving in 3 > : 
the balmy breeze, with that shadowy Fund | 20t — to convey @ very correct idea of 
rich motion that renders a field of ripe wheat fos ridge, tor no description can ever. do 
so rich and luscious a sight. In the distance | Ty ‘ ; 

. “| he bridge is entirely the work of nature. 
were small clumps of trees, standing out like | this of aad Mesdhemn, aml eatenete two 


islands amid the grassy ocean. huge mountains together by a most beautiful 
Springs can be found by digging a little in arch, over which there is a great wagon 
almost any part. The soil is of the richest road. Its length from one mountain to the 
kind, and yet nearly the whole of this garden other is nearly eighty feet, its width about 
is uncultivated and uninhabited. Wherever thirty-five, its thickness forty-five, and its 
there is a settlement, the crops are so heavy perpendicular height over the water is not far 
as to me toappear wonderful. The labor of | from 220 feet. A few bushes grow on its 
cultivation is very slight. After the breaking | top, by which the traveller may hold himself 
up of the sod, the first year, the office of the as he looksover. On each side of the stream, 
farmer might, with considerable justice, be and near the bridge, are rocks projecting ten 
called, in the language of the ‘‘out politi- or fifteen feet over the water and from 200 
cians,” a sinecure. And it is splendid for to 800 feet from its surface, all of limestone. | 
raising stock. Millions of acres of superior One cannot give so good a description of this 
grast for pasture, without fee, rent, reward, bridge as he can of his feelings at the time. 
or the asking. I have seen herds of cattle, He softly creeps out on a shaggy projected 
two hundred or three hundred in a drove, ev- | rock, and looking down a chasm of from 40 
ery one in better order than any one I ever to 60 feet wide, he sees nearly 300 feet from 
saw before. Wheat stacked upin huge stacks | its surface, a wild stream foaming and dash- 
in the fields, more plenteously than hay in ing against the rocks beneath, as if terrified 
the east. In short, the yield of the soil isso by the rocks above. The stream is called 
great that it may well be called rank. But 1 Cedar Creek. The visitor here sees trees 
have said enough about the land, and will under the arch whose height is 76 feet, and 
now get on the water. I have been on the yet to look down upon them, they appear 
sluggish waters of the Illinois, and seen its like small bushes of perhaps two or three feet | 
swamps, its beds of huge ‘water lillies, and in height. I saw several birds fly under the 
its wet priaries, where the grass grows ten; arch, and they looked like insects. 1 thew 
feet high—have drank its warm, insipid, yet down a stone and counted thirty-four before 
clear water. I haye seen its juncture with it reached the water. 
the Mississippi—have seen the rapid waters | All hear of heights and depths, but here’ 
of the latter rolling on in their strength, they see what is high, and feel it to be deep. | 
deep, and mighty, and smooth, except where , The awful rocks present their everlasting but- | 
eddies like boiling oil rose in spots over its | ments, the water murmurs far below, and the 
surface, caused by the whirling of its swift | two mountains rear their proud heads on each 


waters round the ragged rocks at the bottom 
—have seen its fairy isles, not such as me 
described in mawkish tales, but thickly stud- 
ded with lofty trees,such es the cotton wood, 
the sycamore, and walnut-~its banks, bold 
and rocky bluffs on one side, and Jow and 
marshy on the other, but crowned even io the 
water's edge with the high trees, which, like 
the river, are on a large scale. I have seen 
the majestic Missouri come roaring and ra- 
ging, torrent-like, with itethick muddy wa- 
ter, seeming as though it would bear ail be- 
fore it, and breasting the Mississippi, as if 








side separated by a channel of sublimity. 

The view of the bridge from below is pleas- 
ing, as the top is awful. The arch from be-| 
neath would seem to be about two feet in 
thickness. Some idea of the distance from 
the top to the bottom may be formed by the 
fact, that [ stood on the bridge and my com- 
panion beneath, neither of us could speak | 
with sufficient loudness to be heard by the, 
other. A man from either view, does not 
appear to be more than four or five inches in 
height. 

As we stood under this beautiful arch, we 


discouraged. He opens a large jacknife, and 
in the soft limestone, began to cut places for 


| his hands and feet. With difficulty he worked 


his way upwards, and sneceded in carving his 
name higher than the most ambitious had 
done before him. He eould now triumph, 
but his triumph was short, for he was placed 
in such a situation that it was impossikle to 
descend unless he fell on the ragged rocks 
beneath him. There was no house near from 
whence his companions could get assistance. 
He could not remain in that condition, and, 
what was worse, his friends were too much 
frightened to do any thing for his relief.— 
They looked upon him as already dead, ex- 
pecting every moment to see him precipitated 
upon the rocks below, and dashed to pieces. 
Not so with himself. He determined to as- 
cend, Accordingly he plies himself with his 
kuife, cutting places for his hands and feet, 
aud gradually ascended with incredible labor. 
His life was at stake and the terrors of death 
rose before him. He dared not to look down- 
wards, lest his head become dizzy; and per- 
haps on this circumstance his life depended. 
His companions stood at the top of the rocks, 
exerting andencouraging him. His strength 
was almost exhausted; but a bare possibility 
of his life still remained, and the last friend 
of the distressed had not forsaken him. His 
course upwards was rather obliquely than 
perpendicular. His most critical moment 
had arrived. He had ascended more than 
200 feet, and still further to rise when he felt 


himselffast growing weak. He thought of 


his friends and all his earthly joys, and he 
could not leave them. He thought of the 
grave, and dared not meet it. He now made 
his last effort and succeeded. He now had 
cut his way nearly 200 feet, from the water, 
ina course almost perpendicular; and in less 
than two hours, his anxious companions 
reached him e poie from the top and drew 


him up. They received him with shouts of 


joy; but he himself was completely ex- 
hausted. He immediately fainted away on 
reaching the spot, and it was some time be- 
fore he could be recovered. 

It was interesting to see the path up these 
awful rocks, and to follow in imagination this 
bold youth as he thus saved his life. His 
name stands high above all the rest, a monu- 
ment of hardihood, of rashness and of folly. 

We stood around this scene of grandev: 
about four hours; but from my own feelings, 
I should have supposed it not over half an 
hour. There is a little cottage near, lately 
built; here we were desired to write our names 
as visitors to the bridge, in a large book kept 
for that purpose. ‘T'wo large volumes were 
nearly filled already. Having inmortalized 
our names by enrolling them in this book, 
we slowly and silently returned to our horses, 
wondering at this great work of nature, and 
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we could not but be filled with astonishment 
at the amazing power of him who can clothe 
himself in wonder and terror, or throw around 
his works a mantle of sublimity. 








Esther, the Jewess, 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 

Tus monarch of Persia has wrapped o’er his breast 
The vesture whose jewels emblazoned the throne ; 
His lovely, young queen, who in sackcloth is dressed, 

Is far from his presence, and sighing alone. 


Deceived by his minion’s base falsehood and art, 
The king through his empire has issued the word, 
Condemning the Jews, who shall fail to depart 
At once from the realm, to be put to the sword. 


And who, in their cause, is for mercy to sue? 

To whose pleading voice will the sovereign give ear? 
Tis death in his kingdom to be now a Jew— 

*Tis death in his presence, uncalled, to appear. 


The wife of his bosom that peril shall take ! 
The helpless young Jewess, so gentle and fair, 

To live with her people, or die for their sake, 
Will go to her lord, and her nation declare. 


For little he dreams that his idolized bride, 
The joy of his heart, the delight of his eyes, 
Is born of that race Whom the Persians deride— 
The people his nation oppress and despise. 


There’s wine at the palace, and feasting, and mirth ; 
In Esther’s still chamber there’s fasting and prayer. 

While he with the crown, has the homage of earth, 
She calls on her God, her doomed people to spare. 


She thinks of her fathers in Egypt's dark land— 
She thinks of the bush, as on Horeb it burned ; 
And Who hath the hearts of the kings in his hand, 

To turn them, as rivers of water are turned. 


To Him, for support, and for light to her mind, 
She sends up the cries of her soul from the dust ; 
Then, rising to go to the king, is resigned 
To do this and perish, if perish she must. 


With fasting and tears she is languid and pale, 

But o’er ber young face beams the sunrise of soul; 
And flesh, though but feeble and ready to fail, 

Is urged to its point by the spirit’s control. 


The woman within her is timid and faint ; 
The holy believer, unawed and serene. 

She goes to the presence, adorned as a saint, 
With power that has never invested the queen, 


And, bowed as a lily oppressed by a shower, 

She leans on her maidens for nature’s support. 
In beauty and silence, the delicate flower, 

She’s now at the palace, and stands in the court. 


She looks to the throne, where the sovereign sits high’ 
Arrayed in his glory—alone in his state. 

His scepter withheld, and the glance of his eye, 
That chides her approach, show him fearfully great. 


The sight o’er her cheek throws a slight hasty flush, 
That, passing, to death’s sudden paler gives place ; 

As leaves of the rose, that too rudely we brush, 
Will pass down the side of the pure, snowy vase. 


Her life seems departing—her soul taking wing, 
Its lustre to shed on its dwelling of clay. 

The monarch behokls her ; and ruler and king 
In lover and husband have melted away. 


For love hath an impetus strong in his breast, 

And full are the fountains it moves by its force. 
The pure gush of feeling can ill be repressed 

When this power mysterious reigns at the source. 


He leaps from the throne, and her tottering form 
Is clasped to his heart, as he fain would confine 
The flickering flame, still the temple to warm— 
Would hold back the spirit to brighten the shrine. 


And now that his Esther may feel in her hold 
His glittering scepter, her terrors to check, 

Her white nerveless fingers he bends round the gold, 
His rod he with gentleness rests on her neck. 


His signals of safety in darkness are hid— 
Her vision has failed; and, with grief and alarm, 
He marks the cold forehead, the eye’s falling lid, 
The pale sinking burden that hangs on his arm. 


Affection’s soft voice he essays, to awake 
His paralyzed bride from so fearful a sleep ; 
He calls on her name, that her answer may break 
The spell of a silence so awfully deep. 


| At length, the checked pulse is beginning to play. 
The strings of the harp are again put in tune. 

The clouds that came over the morn, fly away ; 
And life kindles up from the death of the swoon. 





The light that had fled coming back to her eye, 
She sees on whose bosom her head is at rest ; 
By lips parting first but to heave out a sigh, 
The thoughts of her heart reassured, are confessed. 





I saw thee so comely and great, that, bereft 
Of strength for its purpose, my soul was afraid, 
And fled from thy face !—I had no spirit left.” 


| 
| “ Forgive me, my lord; for in splendor arrayed, 


** Oh, speak not of fear,’’ are the words of the king, 
** But tell me thy wish; if to grant it ’tis mine, 
, Though this be the gift of my own signet ring, 
And even the half of my kingdom, ’tis thine ! 


Believe, by my throne and the crown on my head! 
The law is for subjects, and not for the queen, 
Who reigns in the heart of their sovereign, to dread.” 


| “TP wixt thee and thy purpose shall naught intervene, 
| 


And now to her people is safety restored, 
With peace and their rights; when resistance had failed 
| A woman in weakness, who drew on the Lord 
For strength, o’cr the mighty of earth has prevailed. 


Fair Jewess, the tears thou hast dropped in the dust, 
Thy name on the palm of Jehovah shall write! 

The hand that, in sorrow, has here been thy trust, 
Will crown thee in glory, an angel of light! 


Note.—It will be perceived that the scene from which 

this poem takes its materials, has been kept in view as 

| given by Josephus, in company with the account by the 
sacred historian. 





_  Sadness.—There is a mysterious feeling that 
| frequently passes like a cloud over the spirit. It 
| comes upon the soul in the busy bustle of life, 
‘in the social circle, in the calm and silent retreat 
| of solitude. 
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he returned to Philadelphia; not long after which 
he entered into business as a printer aid station- 
er, and in 1728 established a newspaper. His 
prudence soon placed him among the most pros 
perous of the citizens, and the influence which 
prosperity naturally gave was enhanced by his 
activity and talent. Chiefly by his exertions, a 
public library, a fire-preventing company, an in- 
surance company, and a voluntary association for 
defence, were established at Philadelphia. In 
1722, he began Poor Richard’s Almanac. His 
first public employment was that of clerk to the 
general assembly of Pennsylvania; his next that 
of postmaster; and he was subsequently chesen 
as a representative. Philosophy, also, now at- 
tracted his attention, and he began those inqui- 
ries into the nature of electricity, the results of 
which have ranked him high among men of 
science. In 1753 he was appointed deputy pest- 
master general of British America; and from 1757 
to 1762, he resided in London, as agent for Penn- 
sylvania and other colonies. The last of these 
offices was entrusted to him again in 1764, and 
he held it till the breaking out of the contest in 
1775. After his return to America, he took an 
active part in the cause of liberty, and, in 1778, 
he was dispatched, by the congress, as ambassa- 
dor to France. The treaty of alliance with the 
French government, and the treaties of peace, in 
1782 and 1783, as well as treaties with Sweden 
and Pruseia, were signed by him. On his reaching 
Philadelphia, in September, 1785, his arrival was 
hailed by applauding thousands of his country- 
iaen, Who conducted him in triumph to his resi- 
dence. He died April 17, 1790. His Memoirs, 
written by himself, but left uufinished, and his 
Philosophical, Political, and Miscellaneous works, 
have been published by his grandson, in six 
volumes octavo.—Dict. of Biography. 





George Washington, 


Tue illustrious founder of American Indepen- 
dence, was born in 1732, in the county of Fair- 
fax, in Virginia, where his father was possessed 
of great landed property. He was educated un- 
der the care of a private tutor, and paid much at- 
tention to the study of mathematics and engi- 
neering. He was first employed officially by Gen. 
Dinwiddie, in 1753, in remonstrating to the 
French commander on the Ohio, for the infrac- 
tion of the treaty between the two nations. He 
subsequently negotiated a treaty of amity with 


[ts power is alike supreme over | the Indians on the back settlements, and for his 


the weak and iromhearted. At one time it is | honorable services received the thanks of the Bri- 
caused by the fliting of a single thought across | {ish government. In the unfortunate expedition 


| the mind. Againa sound will come booming 
| across the ocean of memory,gloomy and solemn 
,as the death knell, overshadowing all the bright 

hopes and sunny feelings of the heart. ho 
| can describe it, and yet who has not felt its be- 

wildering influence? Still, it is a delicious sort 
_ of sorrow; and, like a cloud dimming the sun- 
| shine of the river, although casting a momenta- 
| ry shade of gloom, it enhances the beauty of 
| returning brightness. 








' 
| - a 
| Benjamin Franklin, 
A PHILOSOPHER and statesman, the son of a 
| soap-boiler and tallow chandler, was born in 
| 1706, at Boston, Massachusetts. He was ap- 
| renticed as a printer, to his brother, at Boston. 
t was while he was with his brother that he be- 
gan to try his powers of literary composition. — 
Street ballads and articles in a newspaper were 
| his first effurts. Dissatisfied with the manner in 
| which he was treated by his relative, he, at the 
age of seventeen, privately quitted him, and went 
to Philadelphia, where he obtained employment. 
Deluded by a promise of patronage from the Gov. 
Sir William Keith, he visited England to pro- 
cure the necessary materials for establishing a 
inting office in Philadelphia; but, on his arri- 
val at London, he found that he had been deceiv- 
ed, and he was obliged to work as a journeyman 
for eighteen months. While he was in the Bri- 
tish ——— he wrote a Dissertation on Li- 
berty and Necessity, Pleasureand Pain. In1726 














of General Braddock he served as aid-de-camp, 
and on the fall of that brave but rash commander, 
he conducted the retreat to the corps under Gen. 
Dunbar, in a manner that displayed great milita- 
ry talent. He retired from the service with the 
rank of Colonel; but while engaged in agriculture 
|at his favorite seat of Mount Vernon, he was 
elected senator in the national council for Frede- 
ric county, and afterwards for Fairfax. At the 
commencement of the Revolutionary War, he 
was selected as the most proper person to take 
the chief command of the provincial troops. From 
the moment of taking upon himself this impor- 
tant office, in June, 1775, he employed the great 
powers of his mind to his favorite object, and by 
his prudence, his valor, and presence of mind he 
deserved and obtained the confidence and grati- 
tude of his country, and finally triumphed over 
all opposition. The record ofhis services is the 
history of the whole war. He joined the army 
at Cambridge in July, 1775. On the evacuation 
of Boston in March, 1776, he proceeded to New~ 
York. ‘The battle of Long Island was fought on 
the 27th of August, and the battle of White- 
lanes on the 28th of October. Onthe 25th of 
ecember he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
oo the victories at Trenton and Princeton.— 
he battle at Brandywine was fought on Septem- 
ber 11th, 1777; of Germantown, October 4th; of 
Monmouth, February 28th, 1778. In 1779 and 
1780 he continued in the city of New-York, and 
closed the important military operations of the 
war by the capture of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, 
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in 1781. When the independence of his country 
was established by the treaty of peace, Wash- 
ington resigned his high office to the congress; 
and, followed by the applause, and the grateful 
admiration of his fellow citizens, retired into 
private life. His ‘high character and services 
naturally entitled him to the highest gifts his 
country could bestow, and on the organization 
of the government he was called upon to be the 
first president of the states which he had pre- 
served and established. It was a period of great 
difficulty and danger. The unsubdued spirit of 
liberty had been roused and kindled by the revo- 
lution of France, and many Americans were 
eager that the freedom and equality which they 
themselves os should’ be extended to the 
subjects of the French monarch. Washington 
anticipated the plans of the factious, and by pru- 
dence and firmness subdued insurrection, and 
silenced discontent, till the parties which the 
intrigues of Genet the French envoy had roused 
to rebellion, were convinced of the wildness of 
their measures and ot the w‘sdom of their gover- 
nor. The president completed, in 1796, the 
business of his office by signing a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, and then voluntarily 
resigned his power at a moment when all hands 
and all hearts were united, again to confer upon 
him the sovereignty of the country. Restored 
to the peaceful retirement of Mount Vernon, he 
devoted himself to *'e pursuits of agriculture; 
and though he acce,.e! the command of the ar- 
my in 1798, it was merely to unite the affections 
of his fellow-citizens to the general good, and was 
one more sacrifice to his high sense of duty. He 
died after a short illness, on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1799. He was buried with the honors due 
to the noble founder of a happy and prosperous 
rerublic. History furnishes no parallel to the 
character of Washington. He stands on an un- 
approached eminence; distinguished almost Le- 
yond humanity for self command, intrepidity, 
soundness of judgment, rectitude of purpose, and 
deep ever-active piety. —Jbid. 








Charles Brockdcn Brown, 


Ay American novelist and man of letters, was 
born in Philadelphia in January, 1771. After a 
good school education, be commenced the study 


of the law in the office of an eminentinember of 


the bar. During the preparatory terni, his mind 
was much engaged in literary pursuits, and when 
the time approached for his admission into the 
courts, he resolved toabandon the profession al- 
together. His passion for letters, and the weak- 
ness of his physical constitution, disqualified him 
for the bustle of business. His first pnblication 
was Alcuin, a Dialogue on the Rights of Wo- 
men, written in the autumn and winter of 1797. 
The first of his novels, isaued in 1708, was Wie- 
land, a powertul and original romance, which 
soon acquired reputation. After this, followed 
Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, Edgar Huntley and 
Clara Howard, in rapid succession, the last be- 
ing published in 1801. The last of his novels, 


Jane Talbot, was originally published in London, | 


in 1804, and is much inferior to its predecessors. 
In 1766, Brown published the first number of the 
Monthly Magazine and Americ. > Review; a 
work which he continued for about a year and a 
half with much industry and ability. In 1805 
he commenced another journal with the title of 
the Literary Magazine and American Register; 
and in this endatehing he persevered for five 
years. During the same interval he found time 
to write three large political pamphlets, on the 
Cession of Louisiana, on the British Treaty, 
and on Commercial Restrictions. In 1806, he 
commenced a semi-annual American Register, 
five volumes of which he lived to complete and 
publish, and which must long be consulted as a 
valuable body of annals. Besides these works, 
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BY GEORGE TRUMBULL. 








SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1835. 





i? All orders, end communications, for the Bouquet, 
addressed to Georce TrumButt, and left at ihe Bookstore | 
of Elias Gates, No.7] State-street, or transmitted through | 
the Post-Office, post paid, will be punctually attended to. 


! 





“ Great Eagles allow little birds to sing.’—We are 
gratified to learn that Mr. Burleigh of the “ Literary 
Journal” has condescended to notice our first number, 
although he has not thought proper to send us a copy of 
his Fave sheet, in exchange, containing said netice. 

When we first published our prospectus, we were un- 
conscious of the existence of Mr. Burleigh and his 
“ Journal.’—We had, however, seen his second num- 
ber, then called the “ Wreath,” but did not read it.—We 
had entirely forgotten Mr. Burleigh’s bantling. 

Though we are unable to poast as largely, of our pro- 
mised aid, as Mr. Burleigh, yet, with the aid we are sure 
of receiving, we shall endeavor to make the Bouquet wor- 
thy of the distinguished patronage, and many favorable 
notices, it has already received, 

As Mr. Burleigh says, “ the world is wide,’—we hope 
he will allow us to keep the “even tenor” of our w ay 
—endeavoring to gain an honorable subsistence—without 
any envious feelings. We wish him success with bis 
“Journal; and assure him that the Bouquet shall be 
ee with “ aspirit of honorable competition.” 








———— i _ 





| Exchange.—We feel particularly flattered with the ve- 
lry many kind notices, and ready exchange, which we 
| have received, since we issued our first number. Thus 
| far we have received marks of approbation beyond our 
| most sanguine expectations. ‘Those Editors who have 
sent us their papers, thereby enabling us to add interest 
;to the columns of the Bouquet, will please accept our 
sincere thanks for the obligations thus conferred. 

Our acknowledgments are also due to our New-York 
| friend, Who has politely forwarded us a large number of 
valuable literary periodicals, 














| The Knickerbocker Magazine.—We are indebted to 
| the politeness of Messers. CLark AND Epson, for the 
| April number of this prince of American Magazines.— 
| To say that the present number is not inferior to its pre- 
| decessors, is sufficient commendation. Since the Knick- 
| erbocker has been under ihe management of its present 
| proprietors, it has acquired « distinguished reputation.— 
| It has been conducted with talent of the highest order; 
and is now inferior to no publication of the kind in the 
|Union. We are glad to learn that it is sustained by a 
| liberal patronage, and may be considered as established 
upon a permanent foundation, 


Esther: A Scripture Narrative. By a Lady. Together 
with an Original Poem, by Miss H. F. Gould.—This is the 
| title of an elegant little volume, published by D. Appie- 





| Tron AnD Co., New-York, which is for sale at the Book- 


| 
| _ 
| Standard Works of the Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
‘tian Knowledge.—We have been presented with the first 
| Nos. of this publication, which is neatly printed in octavo 
form, twenty-four pages, at 6$ cents per number. We 
commend it to the attention of the public. It can be had 
| at the Agency Orricr, No. 4 Webster's Row, North 
| Pearl-street. 


store of Exias Gates. 











That truly excellent work, “The North American 
Magazine,’ edited by Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, will be 
| published hereatter in quarterly numbers of two hundred 
pages each, at Philadelphia. 





The American Monthly Magazine.—Mr. Cuarirs F. 


and many miscellaneous pieces published in dif- Horrman, author of “ A Winter in the West,” has be- 
ferent periodicals, he left in manuscript an un- | come proprietor of this periodical. The former editor, 
finished system of geography, which has been | under whose management the Magazine has risen to its 
represented to possess uncommon merit. He | present high standing, will continue in association with 





died of consumption in 1810.—Jbid. ) Mr. Hoffinan. 


The Theatre.—Since our last publication, Mr. A. Ap- 
pams has performed a few nights upon our boards. His 
engagement was prematurely terminated, by the late 
calamitous fire. It affords us pleasure to state that he 
has been greeted by audiences more respectable in num- 
bers, during his late engagement, than during the 
preceding one, We are confident that we but express 
the sentiments of all who have witnesssd his performan- 
ces, when We say, that he is now without a superior, in 
his line, on the American stage. Mr. Addams has not 
been indebted for his present high standing in his profes- 
sion to newspaper puffing, or any other extraneous in- 


| fluence. He commenced his theatrical career under less 


flattering auspices than many of his successful cotempo- 
raries; and by the mere force of his own talent, and 
close and persevering application and study, he has won 
for himself a distinguished reputation. The day, we 
trust, is not far distant, when his talents will be fully ap- 
preciated ; and he will meet with the success which he 
deserves. 











We select the following passages from Mr. Irvine's 
new work. They are strongly characteristic of that pe- 
euliar beauty of style, which has given such magical 
force to all the matter that has ever flowed from his pen. 
We copy from the chapter descriptive of the Grand Prai- 
rie, and a Buffalo Hunt. 

“Of all animals, a Buffalo, when close pressed by the 
hunter, has an aspect the most diabolical. His two short 
black horns, curve out of a huge frontlet of shaggy hair ; 
his eyes glow like coals; lis mouth is open, his tongue 
parched and drawn up into a half crescent; his tail is 
erect, and tufted and whisking about in the air; he isa 
perfect picture of mingled rage and terror.” 

* To one unaccustomed to it, there is something inex- 
pressibly lonely in the solitude of a prairie. The loneli 
ness of a forest seems nothing to it. ‘There the view is 
shut in by trees, and the imagination is left free to pic- 
ture some livelier scene beyond. But here we have an 
immense extent of landseape, without a sign of human 
existence. We have the consciousness of being far, far 
beyond the bounds of human habitation; we feel as if 
moving in the midst of a desert world. As my horse 
lagged slowly back, over the scenes of our late scamper, 
and the delirium of the chase had passed away, I was 
peculiarly sensible to these circumstances. The silence 
of the waste was now and then broken by the ery of a 
distant flock of pelicans, stalking like spectres about a 
shallow pool; sometimes by the sinister croaking of a 
raven in the air, while occasionally a scoundrel wolf 
would scour off from before me: and, having attained a 
safe distance, would sid down and how! and whine with 
tones that gave a dreariness to the surrounding soli- 
tude,”’ 

Speaking of a buftelo herd, he says: 

“ There is a mixture of the awful and the comic in the 
look of these huge animals, as they bear their great bulk 
forwards, with an up and down motion of the unwieldy 
head and shoulders; their tail cocked up like the queue of a 
pantaloon in a pantomime, the end Whisking about in a 
fierce yet whimsical style, and their eyes glaring venom- 
ously with an expression of fright and fury.” 

Lire or Aaron Burr.—Col. Knapp has made a ered- 
itable addition to our National Biography,in the Memoir 
of Col. Burr. He has devoted some three hundred pages 
to an authentic account of all the events connected with 
the early history and public lite of this eminent individ- 
ual; and a careful perusal of his book will go far, we 
think, to remove many prejudices which have long been 
associated with his name. The author has acquitted 
himself of his task with ability. We have rarely seen 
a happier effort than the introduction to this work, At 
present, we can only commend it to the reader, as con- 
taining interesting facts, of which no American should 
be ignorant. Among other attractive matters, there is 
given a journal, kept by Benedict Arnold, in his own 
hand-writing, and left by him at West Point, when he 
fled on hearing of the eapture of Andre.—Knickerbocker. 





Our sincere thanks are hereby tendered to the publish- 
ers of the Areus and Evenine Journat, for the gratui- 
tous insertion of our prospectus. 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
Memory. 

’Tis sweet to remember! I would not forego 
The charm which the past o’er the. present can throw, 
For all the gay visions which faney may weave 
In her web of illusions, that shines to deceive. 
We know not the future--the past we have felt,— 
Its cherished enjoyments the bosom can melt: 
Its raptures anew o'er our pulses may roll, 
When thoughts of the morrow fall cold on the soul. 


’Tis sweet to remember! When storms are abroad, 
We see in the rainbow, the promise of God ; 

The day may be darkened—but far in the West, 

In vermillion and gold, sinks the sun to his rest; 
With smiles like the morning he passeth away ; 
Thus the beams of delight on the spirit can play, 
When in calm reminis-ence we gather the flowers, 
Which love seattered round us in happier hours. 


*Tis sweet to remember when friends are unkind,— 
When their coldness and carelessness shadow the mind 
Then, to draw back the veil which envelopes a lend, 
Where delectable prospects in beauty expand ; 

To smell the green fielis—the fresh waters to hear, 
Whose ence fairy music enchanted the ear; 

To drink in the smiles that enhanched us then— 

To list the fond voices of childhood again, 

Oh, this the sad heart, like a reed that is bruised 

Binds up, when the banquet of Hope is refused. 


*Tis sweet to remember! And nouglit ean destroy 

The balm-breathing comfort, the glory, the joy, 

Which spring from the fountains to gladden our way, 
When the changetul and faithless desert or betray. 

I would not forget! though my thoughts sho'd be derk : 
O'er the ocean of life, Llook back from my bark, 

And see the lost Eden, where once L was biest, 

A type and a promise of heavenly rest. 7. &. €. 





7 Krom the Philadelphia Fade Mi cum, 

Jaeob Greener is one of that class of men | 
usually termed crooked disciples; When a! 
boy, he was called ‘‘a limb”—in expressive | 
phrase, which sounds little but signifies 
much—and he was an annoyance every 
where. At school, he was an adept in crook- 
ing pins and placing them on the seats of the 
unsuspicious ; and ever since he contrived to 
be a thorn in the side of those who are un- 
luckly brought in contract with him. 

Jacob has now grown to man’s estate—a 


‘‘Ha!” says Jacob, ‘‘ mighty comfortable | 
to be sure ; but I’ll spoil that, or my _— 
not Jacob.” 

He put out the light, scrambled into the | 
central station in full dress-—boots, hat, coat | 
and pantaloons—and soon established himself’ 
between his co-mates. He rolled, tossed, 


“My grey Pony.” 


An old gentleman in the city, who was re- 
markable for his prosing propensity, had got 
into the habit of talking continually of his 
grey pony. Say what you would, do what 
you would, in came the gray pony. A gen- 
tleman who prided himself on his conversa- 


kicked, and groaned, until the whole concern } tional powers one day made a wager that he 
were as wide awake as himself. here converse with the old fellow without 


‘“*Why, Jacob,” said they, ‘ you've got 
your boots on!” 
‘Yes : I've acold in my head, and keeping 


allowing him an opportunity of ‘* mounting 
his grey pony.” One day he met him at a 
tavern, and observing him at dinner, said, 


my boots on my feet will draw down the in- | ‘'That’s a very fine piece of salmon you've 


flamation.” 

‘* Why, Jacob, you don’t intend sleeping 
with your hat on your head—do you?” 

‘* Didn’t I tell you my stockings want 
darning ?” 

‘* This is too bad—we won't stand it, any 
how it can be fixed !” 

Just as youlike—I’m surprising com- 
fortable !” 

‘* Death and fury ! your boots are covered 
with mud !” 

**Tt’s not my fault. 
ration for keeping such dirty streets. But 
—lang it!—I'm cold. Give us a fip’s worth 
of blanket.” 

So saying, Jacob wound himself up in the 
clothes, to the partial ** denudation” of his 
companions, advising them, at the same time, 
to keep cool, calm, and comfortable. 

As he had made reprisals, they declared 
war, and Jacob was ejected into the street, 
where he stood ranting and roaring with 
much vehemence. 

** Hey day '~-what’s all this ?—less noise! 
who are you ?—what’s the fraction ?” 

** My name is Jacob Greengr. 
insulted ; but I’m a real Calcutta-from-Can- 





very small property in some instances, and 
in that of Jacob it must be simply the inter- 
est of his whiskers—for he has nothing else 
clear of embarrassitent——they extending 
some inches beyond his nose and chin. He 
is said to be more of a limb than ever—his 
faults being confirmed, and his good qualities 
which were to appear, are yet to appear. 
He is savagely jocular in general, and quar- 
relsome in his cups in particular. There is 
not a particle of accommodation spirit in his 
composition; and he stands like a bramble 
in the highway, scratching the cuticle from 
every thing that passes. 

With this sketch of Jacob's qualities, by 
way of introduction, one scene of adven- 
tures shall be brought forward to illustrate 
the preamble. 

Jacob boards in a house where the rule is 
to stow thick—three ina bed. Now three 
in a bed is by no means a pleasant arrange- 
ment ; especially when any of the parties is 
of an uneasy disposition; and an understand- 
ing has been had by Jacob and his ‘ pard- 
ners,’ that ‘‘ turn about” shall be the law in 
regard to the middle place, which falls to Ja- 
cob’s share every third week—one week in 
and two weeks out—the soft never to be 
monopolized by any individual. Jacob is 
borne down hy the majority, but -vhen it is 
his week in, he is worse than the armed rhi- 
noceros, or the Hyrcan tiger—-so ferocious 
are his ebulutions of wrath. The present is 
his fatal week ; and to that fact do the police 
owe the honor of his acquaintance. 

On Tuesday night he came home late, 
primed fora quarrel. He mounted to the 
dormitory, and holding the light over the 
sleepers, contemplated them for a moment 
in silence, 


ton-Bengaler, and I'll have revenge.” 
‘* Bless us! How was you insulted poor 


| sony?” 


** Jim and Peet kicked me our of bed, and 
quaited ime into the street.” 

** What for ? I never heard tell of such an 
atrocious proceeding.” 

‘** Look ye, Charley! Life is very short, 
and [ havn't till to consider how I shall dress 
when I want to sleep: so I turned in like a 
trooper’s horse.” 

** And how’s that ?” 

** Why, all standing—parade order—win- 
ter unilorm—full dress—very convenient in 


you've been out to supper.” 

‘* Well, 1 never heard tell of the like ofa 
white man. They sarved you right.” 

** Didn’t you,” said Jacob, with great con- 
tempt—*‘ what do you know of elegance and 
comfort ? V’ll buy a porcupine jacket, and 
wear it too, if I like. A bed’s a bed, and my 
share of it belongs tome. But come—let’s 
bust the door : | want vengeance.” 

** Not so fast—your’e cotch, and must tod- 
jdle to the coal hole—so come along, you 
|can get vengeance to-morrow: they'll wrap 
some up, and keep it for you.” 

‘* What must I be taken up for ?—because 
|I was kicked out of bed?” 

** Not quite : it’s because your’e not ex- 


and I’ve got a pressing invitation for you— 
come along.” 

**Wellif I must, 1 must; but I wont lie 
in the middle.” 

Reprimanded, fined, and dismissed. 


Tuese two short lines which look so solemn, 








Are putin here to fill this eolwnn. 


Blow up the Corpo- | 


I’ve been | 


actly cempus. The charlies have a tea party, | 


got there.” ‘Yes, Sir,” said the octogena- 
rian, ‘‘its pretty good ; but whenever I wish 
to enjoy salmor in perfection, | mount my 
little grey pony and”—*‘‘Hang your little 
grey pony,” said the other, ‘* he has cost me 
a dozen of wine, and a supper of oysters for 
six.” 





A witty moralist once said of taverns, that 
they were places where men sold madness by 
| the bottle. 








A gentleman at an inn having a very long 
bill of fare presented to him by the landlord, 
jasked him his name. ‘‘Partridge,” was the 
answer. ‘‘Indeed,” says the guest, ‘I tho’t 
\it would have been Snipe, by the length of 
your bill.” 
| Solomon says a virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband. According to this rule, the 
| most valuable of the sex 1s worth only five 
| shillings! 











, ALBANY BOUQUET, AND LITERARY 
tA SPECTATOR.—The undersigned will issue, as 
‘ed to warrant the undertaking, a semi-monthly work, 
under the above title, to be devoted exclusively to Poltte 
Literature: viz, Popular Tales, Essays, Biography, Nat- 
ural History, Traveiling Sketches, Poetry, Amusing Mis 
' cellany, Aneedotes, ete. etc. 
it is believed, that Albany, with a population of nearly 
thirty thousand, and embraciug as much intelligence and 
| literary taste as any city of equal sizeinthe Union, is 
| competent to sustain a publication of this kin |; and al- 
| though similar experiments have been unsuccessful, that 
| result, itis thought, is to be attributed to other causes 
| than the lack of liberality on the part of its citizens. 
| ‘The papers at present published in this city are so ex- 
clusively oceupied with the political controversies of the 
day, as to exclude all matter of a literary character; and 
| it is believed that a paper, devoted entirely to miscella- 
| neous reading,—which shall “strew the rugged path of 
| polities with the flowers of literature,’ will meet with 
| ample encouragement. 
| Although the publisher does not come before the pub- 
| lic with high sounding pretensions, and does not assume 


case of fire : and it isn’t a bit troublesome if to be the guardian, or keeper, of that voracious monster, 


|‘“EThe Public,” which so greedily devours and digests 

every species of intellectual food placed before it; yet he 
j will cadena to furnish the said monster with something 
| by way of a dessert to the more substantial dishes of poli- 


soon as sufficient encouragement shall have been obtain- } 


ities, &c. which the papers of this city now daily serve PP 
) 


The pubiisher will endeavor to cull, from the mos 
| popular periodicals of the day, some of the “choices 
: flowers in the field of literature,’—and he trusts that the 
} quality of the selections will at least form no objection- 

able feature in the character of the Albany Bouquet, ané 
| Literary Speetator. He has also been assured of the as 
| sistance of several writers of ability, as contributors w 
the Original Department. 
Believing, with the poet, that 
“Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out,” 
a portion of the Bouquet will be devoted to light reading, 
and such humerous articles as are caleulated to chase 
away ‘ the clonds of care with the sunshine of a smile.” 
GEORGE TRUMBULL, 
Albany, March 25, 1935. 


| sheet, quarto form, with fair type, at@l per annum, 
| advance; 1,50 after the first six months, or @2 at we 
| end of the year. 





jy Any person forwarding us $5, free of postage 
shall reeeive six copies for one year, and in the sam 


| . 
‘ratio for every additional $5. 





Hoffman & White, Printers, 71 State St 


Terms.—The Albany Bouquet, and Literary Spectatot | 
will be published every other Saturday, on a mediun fh 




















